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(on'i poem " The Problem," with its line which is now, like Shakespeare's famous lines, 

a UDiversal expression, 

He bailded better tbsn he knew ; 
and his exquisite song, 

Ob, fair and stately maid ! 

to which may be fitly applied his own words in the next number of Tfie Died, when 
speaking of EUery Channing's poetry, that it " is of Guch extreme beauty that we do 
not remember anyttiing more perfect of its kind. Had the poet been looking over a 
book of RifFaellc's drawings, or perchance the villas and temples of Palladio, with the 
maiden to whom it was addressed ?" 

T/ic Dial was published for four years, and it truly marked the transcendental time 
of day. It is the memorial of an intellectual impulse which the national life has never 
lost. " M my readers," as Mr. Emerson said in his prefice to (he first cditiim of Car- 
lylc's collected essays, "will here find pages which in tlic scattered anonymous sheets 

of the magazine spoke to their youthful mind with an emphasis that hindered them 

from sleep." 

The influence of its editor has been noiseless but extraordinary. Many of the most 
popular and immediately effective American writers and orators seem to liave been 
middlemen between Mr. Emerson and the great public. To the young men of the last 
geniratiou he spoke with the same deep power wilh which Dr. Channing affected Mr. 
Emerson's own younger generation, and that power he has never lost because he has 
always rcvtrenccd the dreams of his yontli. Those who have felt throughout their 
lives this purifying and elevating and liberalizing power, and who have seen i» his 
inspiring caresr the perfect sanity of true genius, can never think without aflbijtionate 
reverence of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Georqe William Curtis. 

OBITUARY.— PROFESSOR T. H. GREEK 

[We reprint the following obituary notice from the London " Acad- 
emy" of April 1, 1882. The reader will notice that it is written by the 
distinguished translator of " Hegel's Logic." It is a valuable estimate of 
a great man. — Ed.] 

The death of Professor T. H. Green, at Oxford, on March 26th, came as a sad surprise 
even to those who had noticed his evident ill-licalth. To mas^, there as elsewhere, it 
wag the loss of a fiiend whom they had long looked up to, - sympathized with, and 
counted upon. It closed the career of a citizen of O-Kford devoted with singular can- 
dor 10 what he believed the highest interests of his aiopted city ; and for the intel- 
lectual world it brought to what seems a premature termination an inquiry, finely con- 
ceived and untiringly pursued, into the questions lying at the very foundation of theory 
and practice. 

Thomas Hill Qreen was bom in 183S ; and, after his ■cbool-tirae at Rugby, came up 
to Balliol College, where, in due time, he was elected to a fellowship. A friend who 
used to meet him about this period seems to have b^n especially struck by the decided 
interest he showed in religious questions, particularly on the practical side. Then, aa 
always, he was also a keen politician. Be was one of the original members of a society 
known aa the " Old Mortality," which included the names of Bywater, Dicey, Pater, 
Swinburne, and of Professors Bryce, Caird, Holland, Nettlcship, Nichol, in its early 
and subsequent fraternity. Oreen'e esaayt were remarkable alike for their power of 
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tbougbt and their distinctire stamp of expression. At the Union Debating Society ho 
was a weighty speaker. A contemporary tells of a speech in which, defending Ilepublt. 
-can institutions from the blame of a slave system, he laid the guilt on "a slare-bold- 
ing, a slave-hunting, and slave-burning oligarchy, en whom the curse of God and 
humanity rests." 

Shortly after taking his bachelor's degree (in 1869), he began to study Hegel, and 
gave a good deal of attention to the Tiibingen school, especially Baur, some of whose 
works he had thoughts of translating. Among the fruits of these studies were two 
essays on tlie " Development of Dogma," read to the " Old Mortality." But theory 
and action were, in his case, never far apart. During this same period he was one of 
a small knot of young men who co-operated iu writing on the subject of University 
Tests. The volume in which these essays were to appear was rendered unnecessary by 
the passing of the University Tests Act of 1 871 . His range of reading during the years 
of the Civil War in America was summarized by the late Professor Coiiington as varying 
between Hcgcl and the " Morning Star " (one of the few British newspapers which es- 
poused the side of the North in that contest). He was then, as ho always was, an ear- 
nest, active, and believing member of the party of progress ; aud while in later years he 
sometimes seemed more disposed to get the best out of existing institutions, such as 
the Established Church and the " College System," he was in the beginning of his thir- 
ties more distinctly anti-ecclesiastical and radical in his Liberalism. But in essentials 
the aim of his politicial convictions probably remained the same. 

For a short time he was engaged in a special inspectioa of schools in connection with 
the Endowed ijcbools Act ; but from 1866, as Ethical Lecturer, and subsequently as tu- 
tor at Balliol, his main function was that of a university teacher. In 1878 he was elected 
to the oflSce of Whyte's Professor of Moral Philosophy, and shortly after resigned 
his tutorship. The iast sixteen years of his life posEe.ss, therefore, a general uniformity. 
His lectures as tutor and as professor could not be styled popular, but they at- 
tracted, even from the first, many of the most thoughtful students in a way that few 
lectures now do. For those who could pass over a want of fluency in delivery, an oc- 
casional abstruseness of thought, and a certain unpracticality (as examinees must 
judge it) in his mode of treatment, there was a strong fascination in the compact rea- 
soning, the high-toned ideas, and evident enthusiasm of the lecturer. At one time it 
almost seemed as if he might have formed a school of met;iphysicians ; but there is lit- 
tle risli of that in the present day. To those who, as college pupils, came into closer 
contact with liim, he appealed even more memorably by the simplicity of his life, his 
unaffected kindness, and the deep and perfectly unforced religiousness which spoke 
from his heart. 

During the latter years lie was a member of the town council of Oxford. Some 
of u?, perhaps too selfish or too cynical, sometimes thought he was wasting his ener- 
gies on the petty disputes of local politics. Bis own argument for the step was that 
it enabled him more effectually to promote social amelioration — particularly in educa- 
cation. The Oxfonl High School for Boys was largely due to his untiring advocacy, 
and, it may be added, largely indebted to his liberal hand. It was from the same be- 
lief in the efficacy of political power as an organ of progress that be took a leading part 
in pulit'ical struggles, and supported with all his might the p.nrty which might be ex- 
pected to give speediest effect to schemes of social and economical reform. 

To the world outside Oxford lie was best known as a philosophical writer. If we ex- 
«ept his essay on an " Estimate of the Value and Influence of Works of Fiction in 
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yodcrn Timec," which gained the Chancellor's Prize in 1862, he first appeared as an au- 
thor in two essays which were published about 1866 in the ",North Britisli Review," on 
the " Philosophy of Aristotle " and on " Popular Philosophy in its Relations to Life.'' 
His main work followed in 1874, as part of a new edition of Hume's worlds by Green and 
Grose, in four volumes. The first two volumes, including the " Treatise on Human Nat- 
ure," were prefaced by len<;thy introductory dissertations : one dealing with the theoreti- 
cal philosophy of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume ; the other with the ethical views of these 
writers and their contemporaries. The former is a probably unequalled piece of minute 
and at the same time comprehensive criticism of the crigins of current English phi- 
losophy. In December, 1877, Professor Green began in tlie " Contemporary Review " a 
•cries of papers on " Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes : their Application of the 
Doctrine of Evolution to Thought." These papers did for the modern representatives 
of English psyclio'.ogical method what the Introduction to Hume did for Locke. In 
the present year two articles in successive numbers of " Mind " have entered upon the 
discussion of the problem, " Can there be a Natural Science of Man ? " Nor must it be 
forgotten that iu several short reviews published in the " Academy " he has made con- 
tributions of permanent value to the literature of philosopldcal criticism. 

Green, as has been said, began his study of German philosophy with Hegel. To call 
him, in the obvious eense of words, a Hegelian would be a mistake. But he learned, as 
many others have learned, from Hcgcl the exceeding breadth and depth of the problem 
of philosophy in a way which makes it impossible, for any one who has learned it, ever 
again to return to the philosophic caves where psychology is kept clear of metaphysics, 
logic barricaded from theology, and faith forbidden any intercourse with morals. Such 
good Hegel has done to many who have scant sympathy with the rationality of the 
actual ; so with the dialectical rapprochement between being and not being. But il 
faut rcculer pour micux sauter, and from Hegel Green went back to Kant. The return, 
almost always inevitable, has special uses for an Englishman. For Kant, while he 
takes up the disputes raised by • Hume, supplies results which, when disguised, make 
up a considerable part of the assumptions of the empirical metaphysicians. To inter- 
pret and supplement Kant was, superficially described, the aim of Green's later teach- 
ing. 

It would not be going f jr astray to say that from his essay on Aristotle to his latest 
words in " Mind " he was engaged with the same old question between what the schools 
call the sensible and the intelligible world. If in the earlier papers the discussion is 
more involved, it is also lighted up by characteristic gleams of picturesque phraseology ; 
in the latter, if the style is more monotonous and subdued, the drift of the argument is 
more distinct. Not, indce.1, that it is ever possible to master the meaning by glancing 
rapidly over his pages. His eye was tixed on the main and supreme questions ; the 
details always retained their subserviency to, and coherence in, the mass ; he did not 
break truth up into manageable fragments, but kept it whole and indivisible in its 
every part. His style, in short, was characteristic of the man. There \(as the same 
weight of centralized purpose in both. 

With all his realism, or perhaps because of his honest and unemlritlered realism, he 
was an idealist — one of the few who, now as always, refuse to abandon the cause of 
what may, for want of a better name, be called metephysics. He sought to set before 
those who ignore philosophy, or who identify it with one or more of the sciences, the 
cotksidi-ration that there are a few presuppositions still unanswered and apparently un- 
answerable by scientific methods. No doubt empiricism does not much mind what is 
2 2 
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said of iU prMuppositions, for prescription has giren it such a hold on the mind that, 
with or Kithoiit foundation, it manages to hold well together, and to rear its psycho- 
logical towers into mid-air, and then asks if the mapiificcnce of the superstructure need 
not excuse from further inquiry into the question of foundations. 

In midertalting this discui'Sion, Green started from Kant. But whereas the nco- 
Eantians usually derelop the empirical side of Kant, he tried to emphasize the tenden- 
cies which come especially to the front in the K'uitian ethics. He sought to complete 
the disjecta membra of the critical philosophy by reducing the separation between feel- 
ing ond nnderstanding to its proper amount in comparison with (he more stupendous 
interval between phenomena and noumena. "'Every object we perceive," as he says in 
his last published p.igc, " is a congeries of related parts, of which the simplest compo- 
nent, no less than the composite whole, requites, in order to its presentation, the action 
of a principle of consciousness not itself subject to conditions of time." If this be true 
of nature in general, then, in reference to physiology of mind, it follows (to quote his 
earlier words) that "we cannot naturalize the 'human mind' without presupposing 
that which is neither nature nor natural, thou<:h apart from it nature would not be^ 
that of which the designation as ' mind,' as ' human,' as ' personal,' is of secondary im- 
portance, but which is eternal, self-determined, and thinks." W. Wallace. 

OxroBD. 

SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



SELCCTED BY WILLIAM ELLERT CHAKNINO. 



VI. 



I dined with our English visitor [Cobden] at the Club. He spoke in- 
directly, and had the true English way of talking aside about his six per 
cents., and interrogatively. I asked him why he did not let them make 
an occasion for him to speak, but he said he came over " To keep his 
ears open and his mouth shut." — Ibid. 

In our walks he takes out his note-book sometimes, and tries to write 
as I do, but all in vain. He soon puts it up again, or contents himself 
with scrawling some sketch of the landscape. Observing me still scrib- 
bling, he will say that he confines himself to the ideal, purely ideal re- 
marks ; he leaves the facts to me. Sometimes, too, he will say, a little 
petulantly, " I am universal, I have nothing to do with the particular and 
the definite."' He is the moodiest person, perhaps, I ever saw. As natu- 
rally whimsical as a cow is brindled ; both in his tenderness and in his 
roughness he belies himself. He can be incredibly selfish, and unex- 
pectedly generous. He is conceited, and yet there is in him far more 
than usual to ground conceit upon. — Thoreau [Journal unpublished^. 

How many walks along the brooks I take in the spring ! What shall I 
call them — lesser riparial excursions — prairial, rivular ? — Ibid. 



